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much more valuable than the impression made in a moment The
only musical compositions which will bear thinking of for more
than half an hour are those which require an intimate acquaint-
ance of at least ten years for their critical mastery. As to the
weekly article being any more "just" than the daily one, I do
not see how that can be sustained for a moment. Let us try to
vivify our ideas on the subject by getting away from the abstrac-
tion "criticism" to the reality from which it is abstracted: that is,
the living, breathing, erring, human, nameable and addressable
individual who writes criticism.

To avoid getting into trouble I shall not cite any musical critics.
The dramatic and parliamentary ones will serve my turn as well.
Two of the best dramatic critics in London, Mr Clement Scott
and Mr Walkley, write both weekly essays and two-o'clock-in-
the-morning notices of new plays. Both write the immediate
notice as impressionists. Mr Scott writes his deferred notice also
as an impressionist, rubbing in his first impression, and as often
as not spoiling it. Mr Walkley is an acute analyst; and in his case
the gain in intellectual elaboration in the deferred notice is im-
mense. But has anyone ever observed any gain in either case in
the matter of justice? I certainly never have.

Take another case in point. I have for years urged upon editors
the necessity of sending a fine critic into the House of Commons
to write notices of the sittings of the House exactly as they send
a critic to the Opera. The result of giving such a critic a brief
for Lord Rosebery against Lord Salisbury is as absurd as it would
be to give me a brief for Calv6 as against Melba, or my colleague
W. A. a brief for Mr Irving as against Mr Tree. Of late years the
custom of prefacing the verbatim reports of the sittings of the
House by a descriptive report has been developing parliamentary
criticism on my lines.

For example, Mr Massingham, a typical parliamentary critic
of the new kind, will, in criticizing a debate, praise the perform-
ances of Mr Balfour and Mr John Burns, and slate Sir William
Harcourt and Mr Chamberlain, or vice versa, as if there were no
such thing as party politics in the world. This sounds impartial;